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ALL   THE   WORLD   MADE   ROADS
A 17th-century writer points out that all the tremendous sums which
were expended on the construction of such mighty works as the Pharos
Lighthouse, the Pyramids of Egypt and Vespasian's Temple of Peace
are dwarfed into insignificance by the amounts spent upon the highways
of the empire. "Only one town, one province, or one kingdom,
contributed to any other work, tho' never so great; but as for the
highways we treat of, there was no People, Nation, Province or Country,
but gave something to it, besides what the City of Rome contributed
on its own,"
The same writer refuses even to hazard a guess at the amount spent
or the number of men employed upon the Roman highways, for, as
he says, " the greatest part of the inhabitants of the then known world
did actually labour at them with their hands for above 400 years in
the Provinces, and above 600 years in Italy. And as for those who did
not work in person, they contributed towards it with their purses, with-
out any exception from the highest to the lowest; the work of the
highways being the only one in the world which can boast that all
persons contributed to it either by their labour or purses."
ROMAN   ROADS   OF   BRITAIN
Although Britain was invaded by Julius Caesar in 55 B.C., it was not
until near the end of the first century of the Christian era that the
country was thoroughly subdued; and it was not until about a hundred
years later that the Romans completed their British road system.
Their first trips to Britain were very disappointing to the Romans.
They had heard many far-fetched tales about the great wealth of the
country but, after a preliminary exploration, Cicero penned the bitter
words: " It would seem that there is practically nothing worth removing
from Britain except the chariots,"
There were many roads in Britain before the Roman engineers set
to work, but they were of a comparatively primitive type, very few
having stone surfaces. Stonehenge was the commercial centre of the
island in the pre-Roman days, but the Romans made London the focal
point of their roads.
One road ran south-west from London to Old Sarum (Salisbury),
Dorchester and Exeter. The Midlands were served by the famous
Wading Street, which ran north-west to St. Albans and then on to
Wroxeter and Chester. The road through the eastern counties to the
North ran by Lincoln, Eboracum (York) and Newcasde, to the Great
Wall, Among the other important roads were those joining London to
Colchester, and London to the Channel ports.
North of a line drawn between the mouths of the Mersey and the
Humber die Roman roads were not much used except for military
purposes and therefore comparatively litde trouble was expended upon
them, but some of the roads south of this line were as good as any in the
empire.